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OLD—BUT EVER NEW 


The world’s best literature—in story and verse and 
other forms—which has become a part of our everyday 
thinking and feeling, we call the elassies. <A classic is 
not necessarily old; rather it is something so good that 
it never grows old. In our schools all other reading 
should be supplementary to the study of the best in 


literature, which is included in these classies. 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


We announce the publication of a new series of 
readers under this name and of this character. The 
editors are Professors FRANKLIN T. Baker of Teachers 
College and A. H. THornpike of Columbia University. 
Authorities on literature and the teaching of literature, 
they are likewise familiar with the conditions of the ele- 
mentary school and the pedagogy of elementary read- 
ing. The series begins where the mechanics should 
have been learned—in the third grade. The Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Readers are now ready. 


THE HIGH POINT 


The wisely chosen content, the careful gradation, 
the really helpful ‘‘ Helps to Study,’’ the new type of 
Teacher’s Manual—these features set new standards. 
So do the illustrations, by Witty PoGany and other 
noted artists—the best that have ever been put into 
school books. In this series is reached the high point 





in school readers. 
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DEFINITENESS IN EDUCATIONAL 
TERMINOLOGY 
DEPENDENT UPON 


EDUCATIONAL THINKING 


SUGGESTIVE DEFINITENESS OF TERMI- 


NOLOGY RATHER THAN UNIFORMITY 


Eput 


mprehension of the though 


{TIONAL thinking, 


educational thinkers. is less dependent upon 


uniformity of terminology than upon the 


definite suggestiveness and inclusiveness 


1 


of educational terms. Scientific analysis 


and discussion demand a precisi 
ment and 
through popular or even literary voca 
ulary with its shifting shades of meaning 
and its emotional overtones. Each word 
used by a scientist must not only express 
the me idea to ‘jalists, but 


C Sd 1Gae% ali ovner spt 


him all 
deas that others specialists have associated 
Mere uni 


fails to result in 


fundamental 


should suggest to 


with it. formity in terminology 


when the same 


precision 


s used with a different meaning by 
different 


becomes effe 


term 
writers. Umi 


etive only 


‘h of a dozen 
when for 
one term will eall 
On the 


each of the writers, the 
to mind all of the dozen meanings. 
other hand, if a number of different terms 


definitely suggest the same ideas, their 


confusing in 
For 


understand 


synonymous use is no more 
science than in ordinary experience. 
thinkers 


each other equally well whether they speak 


example, educational 
in education, or the subjec- 
Although the 
wholly different, they suggest the same gen- 


idea. But 


of adaptation 


Liv'é terms are 


DY, uw po nt. 


eral the moment even college 


ultural value of a school subject, 


the ¢ 
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tions are once formed, suggestive ideas 


} 


mechanically spring to mind regardless ot 


the thinker’s will. He can not help seeing 


more than one consequence of an action o 


the possibility of viewpoints other than 

his own, 

ORM GGESTIVENESS DEPENDENT UPON 
INCLUSIVENESS 

like 


is uniformly suggestive only in 


Even a term adaptation or genetic 


wiewpoint 
As il iS ap lied to 
PI 


its most general sense 


de tails by 


the individual thinker, its use 
can remain unitorm only if its suggestive- 
lusive of every common and es- 


hess 18S te 


sential association. If he associates with 
it, on the one hand, not only genetic adapta- 
tion and adaptation to individuality, but 
adaptation through period 
method, 

ir part of 


particula 


on the other, 
turns his 
the 


common 


material and and then 


some 


attention to 
course of study, he is for 


with all others, to think of different activ- 


| and methods natural to par 


ities, materia 


ticular stages of development. The use of 


objective material in primary number 


work is seen to be adaptation to early child 


. 
? 


hood through the material and method of 


instruction, but not adaptation to individ 


uality. Promotion by subjects is just as 


obviously identified as adaptation to indi- 


viduality through period, without the 


material and me thod 


the 


adaptation in purpose, 
which might accompany it. Similarly 


the 


elective system, kindergarten and 
Montessorianism are not merely identified 
under the term adaptation, but through 
the of the 
every adaptation in material calls to mind 
method 
through 


method, while adaptation to individuality 


inclusive suggestiveness term, 


and period, each adaptation 


suggests material and 


period 


means not only purpose, period, material 
or method, but all four. 
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‘EFFICIENCY’? USED TO ILLUSTRATE INCLU- 


SIVENESS AND COMPULSION 


rrr ¥ . 1 ‘ff , : | 
Io illustrate farther, if he has certa niyv 


memorized with the term efficiency, certain 


4S j sail 
thi CHESS, SELE 


suggestive factors such as de 


tion, 


did lysn NESS, ade quar 7 and economy, 


and 


turns his attention to any activity, 
act or word 


that. in accordance with the 
Sp rit of the new edueation, is to be made 


educational because it is to be made to do 


something or effect something for 


each of the ‘erta nly associated 


learner, ; 
terms compels him to think and forces 
efficiency at which he aims. The thought 
of dé finite ness sho ild compel h m to th nk 
of possible useful associations for each 
nstruction—the th 


adetall of 


must suggest to the learner in order to be 


educationally useful. The thought of 


selection, following in definite s juence, 
SiO ild compel } m to compare hese isel il 


from the standpoint of 


associations 


tive value and to choose the few that are so 
highly useful that they must be memorized 


or given the best chance of 
The 


mechanically following those of defin 


survival. 


further thought of inclusiveness, 


and selection, should compel him to include 
ly 


all possibly useful associations before he 


and to select all that sh 


selects 


memorized or given the chance to 
Adequacy, in equally mechanical sequence, 
should compel him to see that the 
associations are actually retained or given 
and that no 
is attempted than ean be ace 


While the 
economy should compel him through 


their best chance of survival 
more 
final suggestion of 
the 


methods 


plished. 


employment of the most efficient 


of instruction to ensure maximum inclu- 


siveness and adequacy. 


ALL EDUCATIONAL TERMS SHOULD BE SUGGES- 
TIVELY 


It is strange that even as new scientists 


DEFINITE 


in the making, we have been so slow to 
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IS prerequisite to educati 


completeness, Only eareful er pe rimenta 


ion in teacher training will determine just 


how much and what portions of psy ‘hology 
ind biology are essential, the particular 
point in tea her training at I h they b 
come essential, and whether they should 
mastered and perhaps partly forgotten a 
year or so |} re this point 1s reached or 
concurrently taught with interrelated edu 


cational material But on ng is sure 
this material fro ‘ontributory sciences 
needs at the outset both the limiting ass 
ciations nd the tivation I leat l 
educational id ns and problems 
which in their turn need contributory se 


the educational problem be- 


MMARY OF SUGGESTIVE DEFINITENESS THAT 


IS PREREQUISITE TO TEACHER TRAINING 


student un 


in educational voeabulary and _ relation 


those of h ol Ly, psychol ey or 


must think of environ- 


anthropology. Ile 
ment bro to bear through e 
upon the 


He 


the resulting reaction. 


Nn ust see ( SSIL¢ between an education 
which adjusts the subject to environment 
and one which adapts environment to the 


subject, and realize that adaptation and 
Educa- 


; 


adjustment are complementary. 


tional self-aetiv ty must suggest retention 


and control—a knowledge that is educa- 


] 


tional only when it results in power. Re- 


tention must suggest its several stages or 


( 


knowledge its forms, ranging (1 from 


what is forgotten except as 
) 


impression, 


through what is merely retained 


> 


through a word, (3) retained in a growing 


manysidedness of associations, or (4) in 


definite and certain associations, to (5 


what is retained in a general enough form 


ynal science in its 
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to be lent d in situations l elds 
experience other than the one in w 1 1t Is 
first retained The terms control, power 
mental training, or formal and discip nary 
training may ntinue to be used inte! 
changeably thev suggest the self tiv 
of the learner exercised throug] ] ) 
ré ne trol leals I l ttitudes 
nd, sensational and « tion interests 
nd incentives 2) the / ry ntrol 
vhich determines the 1 r and kinds 
words tnt ion WV 1 experilel S Darl \ 
retained and its suggestiveness d ned 
3) tt) maria yn cant resulti ¢ from the 
rrowing mental ntereonnectio w! 
varies with individuals 1) tl ntrol o 
] rhit nd cyst mi 17 | y TY T 
sulting from the application or transfer 
ideas and activities to new situations or 
environments. The thought tseful edu 
cation must suggest specific s ul usefu 
ness and general usefulness; specialized 
usefulness nd usefulness ymmon to th St 
not specialis Ss ‘S il sel ilness must 1n 
turn suggest ethical living, health, indus 
trial efficiency, community serv tizen 
ship and leisure. Useful self-activity o 
control, the qualitative aim of education 


: P 8 ; 
must also suggest efficiency or the quanti 


which in turn must suggest the 
efiniteness. select 


ion, ine 


quacy and economy named and il] 


earlier in the discussion. 


NIFORMITY OF SUGGESTIVENESS NOT ESSEN- 
TIAL TO THINKING 

It does not so much matter what terms 

suggest distinctions and relations such as 

these or just what terms are suggested, so 

long as some term or other brings funda- 

defi- 


The out- 


mental distinctions and suagestions 
nitely and inclusively to mind. 
line just given may or may not include the 
most useful distinctions that should result 


from SUggeE stive dé finite ness 10 edu sation il 
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COMPLEXITY A DIFFICULTY WITHIN THE 
ABILITY OF LEARNERS 
Just as certainly as suggestive associa- ¢,...) 
tions for general educational terms inter- _ . 
pret and organize the school experience 
of students, is the necessary complex 


ity within the ability of students. What Fror the tand t educational 
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thinking, then, it is less essential that ter- 
minology shall be uniform than that it shall 
be definitely suggestive of essential educa- 
tional relationships, Different texts, train 
ing schools or educational experts may and 
will use different educational terms. Even 
when uniformity is agreed upon or is 
brought about through general use, valu- 
able masterpieces written in the past, edu- 
cational classics of permanent worth, will 
have terminologies peculiarly their own. 
But if each frequently recurring term 
comes to have mechanically associated with 
it through persistent drill, fundamental 
ideas that definitely suggest the things upon 
which the educational value and use of the 
term depend, it compels the learner to 
think. If the ideas are the relatively most 
useful ones, he will think about the rela- 
tively most useful things. If they are in- 
clusive, he will think of each consequence, 
each alternative and each complementary 
viewpoint. If the terms are uniform, he 
will understand not only local or individual 
thought, but the thought of educational 


writers and thinkers in general. 


BUT DEFINITENESS IN INDIVIDUAL THINKING 
RESULTS IN ANALYSIS OF THE THOUGHT 
OF OTHERS 

Even failing uniform terminology, he 
will through his own habitual definiteness 
of thinking come in greater or lesser degree 
to analyze the terminology of others and to 
compare the suggestiveness of their ideas 


with that of his own. 


DEFINITENESS AND INCLUSIVENESS DEPEND- 
ENT UPON ANALYSIS 

To all of this, analysis is the only means 

—an analysis that is exhaustive for the 

specialist and partial and selective for the 

student. If a term or an idea fails to defi- 

nitely suggest its consequences, alterna- 


tives or modifying conditions, it can not 


result in thought. If it fails to include 
them all, it can not result in open-minded 
ness and adequacy of thought. If it fails to 
call to mind those that suggest different 
associations with each new situation, it can 
not result in originality. Without definite 
memorizing of definitely suggestive asso 
ciations, thought is incidental and uncer- 
tain. Through definite memorizing it can 


be « om pe lled. 


SUGGESTIVE DEFINITENESS A CONDITION TO 
UNIFORM TERMINOLOGY 


More than th S, Suqdges ive de finiteness 


for new terms will n all probability in 


itself constitute thee most certain means to 
uniform educational terminology. As syn 
onymous newly coined terms are found to 
mean the same thing, the more impressive 
and suggestive are likely to displace the 
relatively unfit. But this tendency can 


atly assisted, if the creation and preser 


= 


vation of uniform terminology becomes an 
end in itself. As new distinctions multiply, 
terminology should be carefully weighed in 
the balance and choice carefully made be- 
tween familiar terms made suggestively 
definite, familiar terms modified by a quali- 
fying word and terms that are wholly new. 
The cumulative addition to an old term 
of all the definite associations it should sug- 
gest will make the vaguest term safe and 
limit many a too general term to a more 
restricted meaning. But the definiteness 
that results from further analysis can more 
readily become habitual for the mass of 
thinkers if the vaguer terms already pop- 
ular are qualified by some equally familiar 
word that ensures the sharp distinction 
essential to definiteness. Take, for ex- 
ample, Dr. Dewey’s ‘‘selective observa- 
tion,’’ or the popularity I hope may not 
be withheld from the term 


“suggestive 


definiteness.’ 
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DIFICATION OF FAMILIAR TERMS FAVORABLE ‘eptan Of 7 \ [ "roftessor 


TO UNIFORMITY Bagley ’s rol results { this identity 


To use an entirely new term for an idea of educationa 
re idly familiar I less cle finite form not ‘ 
BUT } IMUM 
nly tails to utilize the general familiarity 
th the old term as the readiest means to | ; 
ularizing its additional definiteness, but < 
sia { ha ir ¢ ra 
lally serves as a check upon definite 
; e . I \ s 
ness, because Just as soon as explanation of 
' i ] | ~ ‘ 
new term recalls the partly identical 
: : : Tlie ist Lite j 
1 one, it 1s natural to jump to the conclu 
sion that it means no more than the old 
i r S g 
ie disadvantage of the modified term lies 
na certain cumbersomeness of terminology . 
: ad is terms l ~ 
it makes complex thinking seem still 
I + ly + 
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. . : W stand 1 i 
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serve as sad instances. A new term, on 
the other hand, is likely to promote unl- POSSIBLE CONTRIBUTION OF A COMMIT’ ) 
formity through its general acceptance only FURTHER SUGGESTIVE DEFINITEN] 
vhen the thing for which it stands has If this society should app 
sufficient novelty and usefulness to give it mittee to assemble tl uustinetio! nd 


marked individuality and popularity or ciations essential to the formulation 


+ 


when the term itself has a strong enough educational problem, to select from : r 
emotional or sensational appeal to popular- them and to evaluate the definite ass 

ize it. The lack of this emotional appeal tions on which the usefulness and 

in the modified familiar term and the cum- _ siveness of the most frequently recurring 
bersomeness due to its phonetic complexity educational terms depend, and to request 


are more than counterbalanced by the rich educational writers to specify e denn 


ssociations awakened by its familiar part. suggestions they wish each recurring ter 
to have for their readers, its 1 s 
UNIFORMITY FURTHERED THROUGH THE ADOP- he a long step toward uniformity in ter 


TION OF DEFINITELY SUGGESTIVE minology. definiter ind iit siveness in 
POPULAR TERMS resuition enescintions. erieinalite and eos 
When the new term is a popular word mindedness in educational thinking, an 
that previously had no educational signif- the development of thinkers through 
icance but is used educationally in the same teacher training 
definite sense in which it is used familiarly, A, DuNcaN Yocum 
it may combine simplicity with familiarity. Uni or 
The word content, for example, in connec- 
tion with text-book and course of study has 
precisely the same meaning as when it is Waat can justifiably be consider 
applied to box or bucket. The quick ac- most notable constructive action relating to 
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the teaching of English that has been taken 
in the United States is found in the new 
adopted by the New York 


State Education Department. Some such 


svilabus just 


action was inevitable after the splendid 
demonstration in favor of the claims of 
English speech as a great racial heritage 
and a means of social progress which was 
made at the convocation of the un versity 
held at Albany late last October. At that 
assembly B] SS Perry 
Professor John M. Clapp and other dis- 
tinguished exponents of the spoken and 
written word uttered their protest against 
the neglect which was resulting jin the 
demoralization of our current speech. 
Moreover, throughout the convocation it 
was made clear that the hoped-for 
reform ean not come alone from men of 
] 


etters, however zealous in the cause. but 


only from faithful, intelligent instruction 
on the part of the teacher in our common 
schools. 


lished. 


Tradition has no place in the four great 


Ifence the syllabus has been pub- 


reforms in the teaching of English in our 
secondary schools, introduced by the sylla- 
bus. For the first time the spoken word 
receives adequate consideration, Through- 
out the emphasis is placed upon oral 
speech, upon the better and more accurate 
use of English in every-day life, in reeog 
nition of the fact that in life oral speech 
is used much more extensively than written 
speech and should be given far more atten- 
tion than it has hitherto received. Never- 
theless the mistake was not made of di- 
voreing instruction in oral from that in 
written English by organizing the addi- 
tional hour a week throughout the high- 
school course given to oral English into a 
department of public speaking. The re- 
form is not directed towards public speech 
or elocution in the sense of platform prac- 


tise, but to the improvement of every-day 


speech and the a! lity } eve) | 

English in a better way It is absurd to 
have in our high schools and eolleges one 
set of instructors teaching oral English and 


another written English, and the new 


syllabus evidently looks forward to securing 
masters of both as teachers of English in 
our high schools. One trouble with our 


education to-day is that students in our 


high schools and colleges are permitted to 
have one kind of oral speech for use in the 
department of public speaking and an 


other for use in all other departments, and 
one kind of written speech for use in the 
department of English and another for use 
Salvation for 
rhtily helped 


in all other departments. 
the mother tongue will be m 
when every student is held responsible for 
his spoken and written English in every 
department of study—and the new syllabus 
takes a long step in this direction. 

A second admirable reform introduced 
by the syllabus is in the teaching of litera- 
ture. Hitherto, the practise has been to re- 
quire a few masterpieces of literature each 
vear to be studied intensively and minutely. 
These masterpieces were not read, they 
were analyzed, with the result that the love 
of literature in many a boy was destroyed. 
The new syllabus greatly increases the 
number of books for required and suggested 


reading and the element of freedom of 


. 


choice in selection of reading matter is 


uch extended. The wider range of sele 
tion will permit of an appeal to a greater 
variety of tastes and the greater amount of 
reading accomplished ought to result in the 
cultivation of better habits of reading. 
Moreover, the realization of modern needs 
by the makers of the syllabus is shown not 
only in the large proportion of selections 
from American authors, but in the fact that 
recent and contemporary literature is very 
well represented as well as the classies. 


Psychology, as well as common-sense 
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s strained and unnatural This explains gs 5 7 \ Is 
: “as oy ‘ 
some of the remarkable literarv productions  « a ‘ _ : 1 +] 
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our schools. In the new svllabus teael examil rat 
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‘+h stimulates pupils to know themselves suecess to present literary masterpieces 
nd their opportunities Dramatization, his own way without reference 
the writing of simple plays based on school examinations It will give a real opportu 
r local life, the portrayal of historic events 1 ity to the enthusiastic t her to put a new 
olid 


a novel for a class play, are ways in which pupils. Its importance can not be over 





ivs, the adaptation ol the scenes of vision imnté tne mil ls and earts Ol I 


students gifted with imaginative power can estimated. 
give expression to their ideas. Finally, The New York state s is is in keep 
school journalism may be made an excellent ng with the proposed 1 nal s' 1s 
nstrument for developing good standards’ English w) has | inder pr ration 
attitude towards s ibject-matter shows National Education Ass 

how far afield we are from the traditional National Council of 1 ‘nelia 
view. But this is surpassed by the revolt We a ist 1 is ping, ther re, that 


from the traditional attitude towar 


‘to develop mental power’’ gives way to in process of dis | ft t 


an emphasis upon those parts of grammar dee] ind ¢ l 


writing of the student. The formal gram- pl We may eve! pe that 
matical study is redu ed to the positir n of pre it101 Vint icy ped 


a help to the study of literature and com- that Mr. Perry's nt of last O er 
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more to the world’s art and literature 


than these prosperous United States’’ may 


anachronism, It is also en- 


that 


become an 


couraging to discover educators are 


that 


if they do not anticipate the 


learning state systems of education 
fail 
mental] 


lating Dr. 


actual 


the people. In congratu- 


needs of 
Finley and his associates upon 
secondary 


the 


this notable piece of work for the 


schools of the state, may We express 


hope that something similar may soon be 


undertaken for the colleges where, in all 


probability, there is far greater need of 
improvement in all branches of instruction. 
STEPHEN P. Di 


NEW 


: COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF YorK 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE HARVARD 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


THE 


In order to comply with the expressed 


wishes of the students of the th 


instruction equivalent 


and of the government, 
to that provided for the fourth-year students 
Medical School on 


continued throughout the com 


Although it is option f 


start at the Harvard 
June 4 and be 


ing summer. 


will 


student whether he will begin on Jun 


September 24, when the next regular academic 


year commences, each student is strongly urged 
} 


to undertake the summer work in order that he 


may be fitted as soon as possible to do his part 
in military preparedness. It is confidently 


stated by the government that medical students 


help to the nation after 


the completion of their medical course, and it 
is the earnest desire of the government that 


elie rele s 
pos- 
sible by graduation from their respective med- 


the ir 


devote all 


toward qualifying themselves as soon as 


medical students 


ical schools. 
The dean’s office will be glad to assist stu- 
dents in so far as possible in arranging any 


financial or personal matters upon which their 


availability for summer work depends. 

The 
are, so far as developed at the present time, as 
follows: 


arrangements for summer instruction 
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Instruction t 

ded for tl irth-vear id : 

fered during the summer 1917 

Su ns iT snali t p t I 
ber id stand t re l-ve 

3 I I | I ‘ I 
May 1 

I y I 

r ft 3 

Such a , 
J ! ( t 
exce} n of J 1, up t | \ 
gust 18, and from Sept f | 
clud Sept er 23. | 1 August 19 
sept ro ere | b 1 1) i 
On September 24 the regul lel vi 
si 1 be id I ifs 


years eX ms Ss! l be 1 for students 
- completed sat , 
cours 1 to those who pass the exa itions 
the M.D. degree shall be awarded 

Regular attendance shall be re red ll] 
students who regist f summ vo! t 
issigned exercises order that suc vork ma 
count toward the degree of M.D 


students whose work during their 


» years’ course has been of high standard 


rk during the summer of 1917 is 


equally creditable the privilege will rranted 
f apply r medical serv | 1 
States army d navy ser cas : 
services desire such men for hos se! 

or further training in the army and navy med 
ical schools. This work, if of four or mor 
months’ duration and creditably done shall 
count in place of the second hailf-term of 
fourth-year work, and on its completion such 


allowed to take their final examina 


tions for the degree of M.D. 


men will be 
To such of these 
students commissioned 


as are 


as officers in the 


regular army and navy medical service after 


a satisfactorily completed course in the army 
or navy medical school the degree of M.D. shall 
be granted without further examination. 

For all such students as signify their inten- 
tion of applying for the army or navy medical 
as outlined above, arrangements will 


service, 


be made for them to be so assigned as to receive 
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l sul I ths instru | \\ | \ 
liatrics, one 1 s instruction in obstet 
I ne m th’s ruction n the various ( 
~ es ind ( a nti in medi ( pr t | T 
surgver For all « s the course will be giver mi I 
5 y as alr rranged r the fourt! 


THE MASSACHUSETTS {00l AN E WAR 
Dr. Payson Su 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOLARSHIPS AND PART-TIME rut oP aft 3 ‘ ‘4 
WORK AT THE UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 





' ' , Sat io 
‘ at 4 . —_ welt Mies ene 
rubber factor ! blishing the Mu pene “~ 
ersity of A n thirty scholarships i ‘ , 
e engineering « ge under the f t ' 
jue condition The candidate will be } 
( st from high-school graduates ranking i1 I : { 
tine ul er th rd L the class preference 1T ‘ 
given to graduates of Akron high schools tasl S t 
ivh others wi lso be received Che se] to Le t er A 
} sug tions r the ‘ 
rships will cover all tuiti dental a ai a ; ZI 
laboratory fees. Upon enti e the s ' pe ypent my rigpatiy 
ship holders will be assigned to a course upon In all scho« te ‘ 
t! cooperative | S vorking ilternat tw slices Py Seer + ‘ 
week periods in factory and colleg | eae seach ad Ne a 
{ tory they will become a part of the reguiatl nd for | ! g ti le a wi at 
etory-training squadron, proceeding step by ermanent civ e. Th t 
tep through every department of the industrial 5°! lly setting forth tl for which 
| real il ! I the ¢ ege they will re vi aan a peo} te . i 
raining in basic engineering and bus = thoroughly studi ; 
rhe news mns of tl ‘ ~ 
i t! £ subjects this work being re ted fT 
} , tk weekly reviews ] rs 
thelr practical experience by a regular system The thoughtful editor ‘a 
if coordination. Each student will receive with se s : 
from the company employing him the sum of find place in the s 
$37.50 for each two-week period during which pupils ORACLE 
ne 1s emp! ved. At the end of the four-year and of the oath of eg 
course the graduate will have the opportunity be invested with pu f 
fa permanent position in the organization in In all these exer t t ¢ } 
hich he has been trained. Among the « taken S { , 
+ ‘ . ‘ 
operating firms are the Firestone Tire , emcee ‘ : Shur 
Rubl Co. and the Goodvear Tire and Rubber war, and promote a ser , 
age tag nlpes ting Si sige 1 PES While it would be hig! aii : 
Co.. both of which have recently established in- sil Py ea ; 


dustrial graduate fellowships in rubber chen ng the student bod ray ae beled oun 


i? s yasa i 
stry at the Municipal University. The plan  gyits. it may very we —! , re 
utlined is an innovation in the development eases that older student th s and 

f the p rt-time syvsten n ti t it off rs tw! ne re ( I ! i t 

ypportunity tora high sch ] graduate to pro such ser ( Ss ! y in ed in the prod t 


cure an education practically without expenst and conser t > 2 i W hene 4 


to himself—a condition now scarcely to b release 1s 
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! 1 lr ty ~ 
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‘ ( it ¢ led 
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t t New | ( t 
i I 7 t Tie 
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’ ers a a t nu e] I 
\ inte y the t P ‘ 
| nd t 1 nu I =t | 1] 
n the 1st 
. \ Dr. Svkes » Vv 3 , ’ 
erm of five . tead of t i 
Superinte ent ools. } ’ ' 
bes removed, the trustees | recog l 
ittorney made statutory oflices 13 
nD. ! t r ended 
Kach given a tet | r ¥ 3 . 
. ‘ trus } ‘ 
venr ind ele ed y ti t I t he . ; . 
City cour ! ! t ! 1 sale . : : “i S 
af echasl lend and t ‘ ot th that » tru 1} | 
( l l s ) ti r T I i Ip] = + ’ , 


[wo thirds’ 1 rity of the sel S N. Patt 1s professor of tical 
( red to lease school land | er t} + th, : 
ten ¥ r to e} 9 I In t . slv indorsed at { 
P e 4 , 3 t Whar S t Dr 
} , t + 
att s att d. Dr. Patt : i 
, 
trus a rsit 4 ri t S 
] re \ ( tter a ‘ yat 
th t ild be retired at the end 
mittee of three board bers 
t rest t l n tel l der t ru | 
The present ird vhich has ' 
. t y } + 2 ,ot pr sor 
course bee se oO ht st Ch ro | 
reachers’ Federatio t xist $ ; . . sok ina 
is the mayor points el new ¢ ers, with THe service ay ssor S t Nearing as 
the ratification of the cou [wo member dk rts and sciences in 7 lo University 
will be appointed for one, two, three and four years were dispensed with on April 18 by action of 
7 _— m hers wr five ears fter the first } F 1 1 9 £ 
and three members for five yea After the 1 the board of trustees. which voted 4 to 3 for 
1 all moO th tea lI] he or f > se the . a , } 
board all appointme: will be for live years, th his removal. The action resulted primarily 
} ' ' rto?r vent the mavor from ylding the ; . 
object being to prevent the mayor from holding thé from Dr. Nearing’s stand against litarism 


reappointment club over the heads of 


men ers, ] . 
Dr. Nearing tendered his resignation several 


As the law voes into effect at once upon the gov . ‘ P 
. . = 5 ] } ‘ i= + ] ] naahnital T} 
weeks ago, but it was tabled inde ely. he 
ernor’s signature, it prevents another attack on tl 
resignation was not considered at the meeting. 


federation in June by the method of failing to r 
J T DP ft x f +> 
elect members of the union to their positions as Proressor Anton H. ApreLMANN, of the 


teachers. University of Vermont, was exon rated of 
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rthe ensuing t > vVears as fol] ws: 


bitip ’ I 


and wages, $1,052,280; supplic 8, mate- 


rial equipment, $80,000; building fund, $325,- 


000. The last legislature appropriated $20,000 
for the maintenance of the United States 
bureau of mines experiment station on th 
campus id $7,500 for the eruising of the 
univer ty’s I IwWeT | nds hiel are to be eX- 
changed for a di nstrat 1 forest in Bi 

lish count) 

rie legislature of the state « 


at Norman: 


brary, $75,000; geolo 


BL50,000 : 


wing to li- 
y building, $100,000; 
hospital at Oklahoma City in connection with 
medical school, 
the Agricultural and 


at Stillwater was 


the ne same 


Mi chanical College 
Hall, 


$200,000, At tl 
time 
granted Science 


$100,000; goymnasium, £100,000, 


We learn from the Con 1 Alumni A 
that a 
Mrs. am Be 
Mich. The 


grandparents, 


uck Cornell, of Port 
boy was born at the ho 
Mr. and Mrs 


s father he is heir ap 


Charles Ezra Cor 
nell, in Itha a 
parent to the 
Cornell 


by the 


membership in the 
University Board of Trustees 


charter of the university belongs to 


eldest male lineal descendant of Ezra Cornell. 


l ° ] 
rhis boy is the great-great-grandso1 r the 
founder and the reat-grandso1 f the late 


JusTICE Benepictr, of the Supreme Court, 


Brooklyn, has issued a temporary injunction 


Leo Arnstein, the $10,000 business 
board 


tinuing to serve in that capacity or 


restraining 
if education, from con 
to collect 
his salary for that position pending the trial of 
Whether 


“17 
; 


injunction becomes permanent or not will 


manager of the 


the taxpayer’s suit in the trial term. 
the 


depend upon the action of the trial term. 


Directors of 
lleges for Women 
meeting at Randolph-Macon 
on April 13 and 14. Del 
Wellesley, Smith, 


Tue Eastern Association of the 
Physical Education in ¢ 
held its annual 
Woman's College, 


grates were expected from 
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Vour t H Thy KC, Rai 


Oberlin, 


lcliffe, Va 


Croucher, Hi llins 


versity, 


Institute. Che association held an open mee 
ng on April 13 at which the principal speak 


was Dr. R. S. Carroll, of Asheville, N. C. H 
subject was the “ Reeducation of tl 
AT a recent meeting of the Bari 


trustees It 


| at 
to meet the increase it Ys food da 
I I supplies ( iused by the war l T 
nance charge of $50 for t icademie ye 


military drill in response to a faculty order 
At the me ng it was decided t rive vom 
students instruction in Red ( ~ r] 


* househol 


ol the 


public schools arising 
held in Boston on April 27, at the oftice of t 

education. President Clar 
ence H. Dempsey, of Massachusetts Teacl 


Association, William D. Parkin 


commissioner otf 


President 


r 
ers 


son, of the Massachusetts City Superintend 
ents’ Association, with Commissioner Payson 
Smith, took the initiative in calling the con- 
erence, planned to indicate the course to bi 
followed by public educational institutions in 


ing the responsibilities laid upon them. 


A PROTEST against the 


actio! 


education in asking teachers in the public 


schools to sign a pledge of loyalty is being cir 


culated, according to Henry L. Linville, of th 
Jamaica High The 
dressed to A. Emerson Palmer, seer 
who said that if it had been received at 
had The 
against which the protest is aimed reads: 
We, the pl 
schools of the city of New York, declare our un 
q alified 
United 


word and exampie to teach and impress upon our 


School. protest is ad 


‘lary of th 
board, 


his oftice he not seen it. pledg 


undersigned teachers in the iblic 


allegiance to the government of the 


States of America, and pledge ourselves by 


pupils the duty of loyal obedienee and patriot 
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s s the highes f Amer in <¢ tor 2 | 

The protest expla t t it was drawn up pres nt i 
cause the teachers see ¥ ey chowld students 1 

e « ed uj} tos pledge, because tl 3 

) believe that any treasonable acts or u ie iain 
t ces have be le by New } t lj { 
( | ise tl ¥ ie ! rres ~ ( 10 - | 

er ad ubted t ( t\ i | is r t] 
‘ ees have sked T = ? 





ir pledge. Kig 
(, bl Al Cy} ‘.? \\ \\ T nl} ‘ | | 
the New York City Board Education s ¢ ting 
din the Zin 3 SAX t 
t s time to re l e riot t to some of these Wi I 1 « 
t hers They st gerous st as CW), Rus | > 
guilty of treason as the n who blows the next 1 to ed \ 
White Hous rhe s a rule of the Board of sder that : 
I tion that a her who is g ty of gr fu wnders } \f 
s t may ie e D Ke hess for (nas \ d ( P 
‘ is a form ¢ gross mis luect But the : 
aii ail da iseilieis iil ik dies ‘ turned from Petrograd, t ks t t | 
i not defend itself is a thousand times n M yuld iM i I ) IR ‘ 
| rerous to the welfare of the eity tha the the 1 SUS t KK 
teacher who gets drunk and lies in the gutter. It eader ppros r it M1 Car 
s my sineere belief that the board will support the bring 500,000 ire i ") 
T n nat 1 teacher y ] es y The } ‘ Nhe ’ t re. veal 
from the state na the te hes a doctru ) The lren will be ‘ ‘ } 
ers e to the state s t tf gross ! of citizens in &\v ‘ W » + ; 
t It seems that most of the teachers who have ‘mn various kinds ry titre — = } + 4 
een doing this patriotic talking outside are r . T} ‘ to ¢ 
eign-born men who have become naturalized I be ch - . two ¢ 4 
lieve that they should be rought into the « t ean t) + } 7 
which naturalized them and accused of having for a er ge 3 J; 
feited their claim to citizensh If I were a ive +; her of the A » } ¢ ¢ } 
I should revoke their naturalization raie0o the at ‘ 
Tue faculty of the New York State ¢ eg own villages ‘ s 
Albany, has taken the following action with A BILL for t 
reterence to students who enlist mn the serv l vs i] t ed 
es of state and nation in ¢ nection with the Ssupervisiol I the } i 
present war: (1) Students who enlist in publie f ( M 
| ralic h of army) I I \ sery ( \ ll be x ( = ‘ | 
| cused from their college work for the rest of on edu ! 
the year without prejudice to their standing — signed 
if their scholarship record to date is satist the s t ever 
tory a) Seniors will be graduated without wealth 1 ! ts | f 
final examinatio1 (bh) Other undergraduates tary s t 
will receive full credit for the years wor s to be de lt t 
2) Students may request leave of absence for _ less Ther 
the following purposes: (a) To prepare ! to be lft lir 
military examinations b) To perform serv e of 
ice of value to the 1 farm d fi based 
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ment for training reserves. This ca A cnapTer of Sigma G 
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( I | ib! l t | ersit Nebr ; ‘ f 
commod it 150 rs Mar ( d : , 
we | ' } ee | he } 1 t Mr 


effected a pert in ein 14 
( i ., ] ving off ers rr ‘ S Py ] ‘ \ = 
feat G N 1P ' 
A Bris stat | rs | l 
T ~ T | + 2 
S rst l toward dent. Clar e Case. Pe ( wabes 


Glacier Fark, August 16 to Sept Reuben McKitrick, State Teachers’ College 
open to | raduat lergrad stu 

dents and carries three dits towards both 

the bacl d the higher degrees. DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 





Kart Yor _ ehairman f th THE SCHOOLROOM TECHNIC OF PROBLEM 
INSTRUCTION IN THE GRAMMAR GRADES 


SOCIALIZATION, motivation and problem in- 


consin, will er a he uth summer 
sideline, WN tani acai einsinteee én, On iction are three essential phases of instruc- 
king up a survey « a g's poetry and t We speak f socialization of instructi 
( ynsider lg $ p] in eLet th century Cl waen \ reter to the 8 ed « tent I 
th ht l d i semi I ] NhHakespe re structior wi ch is signil int a th pl 
criticism for advanced students of English, ta life, home life and community life f t 

‘ child, and (2) when we refer to the group 


king up text, literary interpretation, dramatic 
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; : tivities. They 3 ' a " 
fie ont the mo Gnd mat ‘ 
ne the dict ;, nates ‘ ' 
rd 1 I terials. But the 
t t 1 work fr 
— ther grade or dit the « 
ry | + I } ¢ ‘ 
tud : , : 
I gr t d thereby : 
i lit necessary for . 
i i ‘ I \ 
r. Study 1 recitatior tivities should eir pr 
, t | g r nm ¢ y ' t+ the « é ? r ~ 
The te er should devot t least as mucl ‘ -~ i , 
suype 1 ! t r £ rt r 
lividu 
l Changed Relati Recitation t g \ r i t 
S If the recitation and the study of a pr \\ t 
- ur on ft same d the recitatior  % t I I 
should precede the study. Among other activ 3] 
ties the recitation the discovery and the you dr \ 1 
setting of problems to be solved the study 1 | 1 7 t 


sionally in groups of two or three. In this pe- for the pupiist n uy ~ 
k upon their problem or’ the pu] lo good 


problems which have been discovered or stated t for 


in the recitation. If more than one problem Before t recite tt 
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study period sh 


tests, 


study period. The yuld in a 


large measure provide its own making 


for the teacher to consume the 
tactics, 


it unnecessary 


recitation time with quiz-master 


“pumping, pumping for what is not.” In- 
stead the recitation becomes a social clear- 
ing house of ideas. It is the time when the 


pupils give expos ms of their problems. The 


teacher sits or stands in the back part of the 


room while some pupil steps before the class 


to give the exposition of his problem. He may 


speak with or without notes. As he speaks the 
notes as they wish to 
question or supplement. When a pupil be- 
comes accustomed to this kind of work he fre- 
quently sketches the outline of his problem 
on the blackboard as he talks. 
position or at its close the pupil may express 


other pupils take such 


During the ex- 
his doubts regarding the sufficiency of his own 
information or the validity of his conclusions. 
When he has finished, questions are asked and 
criticisms are given by the other pupils. He 
such he is able, notes 


answers questions as 


other questions which he will try to answer 


his points and conclusions 


later, supports 


against criticisms if he can. Then he gathers 
up such suggestions and points of information 
brought out in the discussion as seem signif- 
icant to him to use in the following study pe- 
riod in the preparation of a more perfect expo- 
Perhaps other pupils in 
the class have attempted to the 
If so, they should give their exposi- 
Pos- 
sibly the whole class has been working on the 
If this is the case all of the 
pupils should be responsible for the revision 
of the solution of the problem during the next 
Before the recitation closes the 


sition of his problem. 
solve same 
problem. 
tions, and comparisons should follow. 


same problem. 
study period. 


teacher should ask a few important questions 
calculated to stimulate further study and in- 


quiry. In the recitation, points for revision 
are determined and new problems are dis- 
covered and partially defined. Each pupil 


chooses his own problem. So the recitation 
becomes quite as much a preparation for the 
study as the study is a preparation for the 
recitation. 

We experience in starting 


have found by 
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this work in the fourth an 
one problem worked on by 
secures better results than to start with a 
number of individual or 
After a 


control of 


group 


time, however, when the pupils gai 


the method, individual and group 
problems may be used effectively. 

The plan will not work well if the teacher 
finds all of the problems for the pupils, for to 
often the problem assigned by the te: 
but 


giving difficulty. A problem is a diffi 


not a problem for the pupils, merely a 
puzzle 
culty found by the pupil lying across the path 
leading from his felt need to the satisfaction 
thereof. Again, much of the educational valu 
lies in the discovery of the problem. 
English 


- ] 
solving problems 


Problem Instruction as Compost 
tion. 


is a lesson in English composition, because the 


Kvery lesson used in 


wants to say it, 18 
provided with the method of saying it, and has 


Whether we 


pupil has something to say, 


the social motive for expression. 
consider the work from the standpoint of oral 
or written composition, the opportunities for 
the exposition phase of composition are excel 
lent. Problem instruction affords, also, many 
opportunities for debating. 
Things to Be Avoided.—Among 

be avoided in problem instruction are the fol- 
First, the too 
The large problem, however, may be 


things to 


lowing: problem must not be 
large. 
frequently broken up into smaller ones. 
Second, the children should not be engaged 
in solving the obvious or, on the other hand, 
in attempting too difficult problems. Third, 
the teacher and the pupils must not confuse 
mere topical work with problem instruction. 
The pupils may amass information relating 
to a topic and not be solving a problem at all. 
In topical work there may be no question in- 
volved and therefore nothing to prove. It may 
consist, and usually does, of simply gathering 
information more or less related to a certain 
topic. Fourth, the teacher should not attempt 
to reduce all school work to problem instruc- 
tion. Loosely associated ideas often have edu- 
cational value. Many questions arise in school 
which can not be profitably reduced to prob- 
great deal of 


lems to be solved. There is a 
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THE REPORT OF THE SURVEY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA MADE BY 
THE UNITED STATES BUREAU 

OF EDUCATION 
Tue Bureau of Education has recently com 
pleted a survey of the University of Nevada. 


The report was filed with the governor of the 


this document. 

The survey was made under the direction of 
the commission r ( f educat on at the request 
of the State Educational Survey Commission. 


The committee in charge of the survey con- 


higher education in the Bureau of Education, 
and Edwin B Stevens, executive secretary ot 


the University of Washington. The report 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA AND PUBLI 


SENTIMENT 


intere ~f of the eitizens of the state in their 
iniversityv. It is pointed out, however. that a 


em are dissatisfied wit 


what are thought to be its present condition 
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y ryt 1, tween the I? ver +7 ] +\4 
ency. Tt save 
Having orgar 1 1 ex ‘ plicated, 
snd delicate machine, the people ought t ren 3 
n the | is of competent ri tives and 
then support them loyally and e tly The 
pe e of the state, however, ear not to have 
en the university officers tl he t of the 
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» 4 ta M r. fev 1 of the type r 
juired for the performance of the duti regent, 
"i 1 of their ow initiative engage n ti lisagree 
ible business ¢ 1 campaign for tl sake oO i 
opportunit to render a diff t lie ser f 
The men who should sit on state boards of regents 
comes a post of honor, bestowed for distinguished 
merit and integrity, a post which no eitizen, how 
ever eminent, can retuse to accept 

Several states have orgar their university 
boards of regents so that me! rship of them 1s 
regarded this light Nothing ss will perma 
ne i r to state 1! ers es t e! ght 1 
g ent which such important enterprises re 
qd re 

Certain citizens of Nevada have raised obje 
tions to rnatorial appoint ts to the board 
rhe first of these is that if regents are a nted 
the | lic has no control over them, no power to 
turn ther out e % y io not prove satisfactory 
me id, that the Lp} itments are often m e tor 
political reasons, perhaps with a desire to control 
the | ! 

The first objection may, of course, be raised 
against filling any public office by appointment. 
The incumbent is inacce ible to a discontented 


electorate the other han l, 


the appointing oflicer g 
I 


has an opportunity to weigh 


the qualificat pointee for the partic 


ions of the ay 


sition to be filled with a eare that the ele 


ular | 


torate can never exercise. He is sensible also of 
the effect on his own reputation and political 
fortunes of an unfit appointment. In any event, 


the United States as a nation and its component 
committed 


Federal 


judicial pow 


sovereign commonwealths are 


states as 


to a dual method of filling public office. 


judgeships, special positions carrying 


and most 


the fe 


ers, offices demanding highly expert ca 


pacity in leral government are 


pointment, and similar positions 


are in many 


states filled in the same way. Experience has not 
demonstrated the superiority of popular election as 
a means of selecting the holders of positions of this 
class. 


The 


gubernatorial ap 


— 


The second objection is easily disposed of. 


safeguard against improper 
pointments made for political reasons is to render 
it impossible for any governor to appoint a control 
] the board. 


ing 


M4 fraction of 


The report notes that the present board of 
regents of the University of Nevada is an un- 
paid board, and that by its own rules it has 


contined itself to the legislative functions out- 
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ect Pr } 
a irs re I 
That st a be ta to amend the « stitu ¢ 
‘ ta ¢ Der the creatic vy tl legisiat é 
fa rd f reg te +} rsity ft ~ 
even n s, to be a ted by the governor 
7) rn t s te, « t ‘ 
ht re ’ +} + 
4 t i 
Tt 7 a ] +? 
he report ‘ i 3 i 33 rece! 
T 3 : 4 rr tf re S « tes 
1 reg It q 
, } ; 
a rm is t rules the rd I tive 
, 
t 1 daivis I j ers ‘ ‘ I 
+ + ] } + 
| f the u ersity | ( rd s re 


v fit to separate the fi eial fr the ed 
cational administration the ersity 
pl cing the former in the hands t cor 


board) and exempting that official from 1 I 
sibility to the president Che president has 
thus not only been deprived of authorit 
fiscal matters, but has even t s degree by 
force of circumstances been in rance of 


the current status of the va 
which the educational work of the university 


is supported. 


f their depart 


mental appropriations, uncertain whether un- 


} } } > 
expended balances in their 


latter part of the fiscal year, 


available in the 
uncertain which official should be approached 
funds to needed dep 
work. 


The also 


mistake the board’s refusal to answer 


for carry on 


regards as a serious 


committee 
a series 


f questions c mneerning the fin incl il manage- 


ment and educational policy of the institu- 


tion addressed to 1t by a daily newspaper in 


the state. The committee’s investigation dis- 


the board’s manage- 


closed no evidence that 


ment of the matters concerning which ques- 
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n it properly be eed r 2 er r 
I ( cluding this d : the report profess < ! r 
‘ ; attention to the statutor provis re- I rator r r pr 
ring as condit t. 4 ppointment of re — . | ' 
president of the u rsity that he shall be of these per S t 
endorsed by the president and faculties of 3 d the pr 
ree lnstitut > « le i he iul iT zed ’ t stat 
vy to confer degrees It re mmends t ‘ 
That if the board is reorganized as proposed in After 
ley ‘ r 
the first recommendation, this provision be not in Set a ( 
ided in the law defining the powers and d t rt 
the board of regents the s , 
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( t $ ul ible under t stitut ) 
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Che favorable location of the universit d 
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I er edu t l sing titot r 
commented 

D) ! r ed t | enrollments, 
the report that the represent n 
Ne ida 2 i lar r per t é \ ri€ 


is commo! But three st ze Dis 
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tates. Examination of the records reveals t 
, ‘ ( , ] ) 
fact that 1915-16 - P 2 per 
from outside the state The committee be 


, Toy 
idv that theyv continue | eir ettforts ft pre 
ent the claim ft institut 1 to the peo 


f young men and young women from Nevada 


The restriction of the seope of the university 


present 


for the I 


lished. 

The legislature of Nevada has organized all 
the extension and service departments, as wel 
as some of the research activities of the uni- 
versity, into a separate administrative division 
called the “ Publie Service Division.” <A spe- 
cial chapter in the report is devoted to a de- 
scription of this division, with comment on 
its various constituent departments. In the 
course of this discussion the committee says: 

It is commonly recognized that a state univer- 


sity has a threefold function with relation to the 
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STANDARDS 
RB se  s somew t } : 1 fear 


ty that the standards of rship had 
been lowered, a careful examinat 3; mad 
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t t the requirements for ad: to reg 





standards introduced by the presence of a ver 
large group of special students As listed i 
the catalogue of 191 ] these nstituted 


good many in the list of special students, how 
ever, who do not rightly belong there. Making 
the legitimate deductions, it appears that 24.5 


per cent. of the total enrollment should be 


classified as specials. Between a quarter and 
a third of these come from outside the stat 


A tabulation of the percentage of specials in 


it 














chole student from 1905 
s a range of f1 1.7 per t 1907 
8, to 32.2 per cent 1911-12. In the first 
ster the current det ear the per 
tage dropped to 16.1 per cent. There is 
jents the t ras 1 t verasit 
en i t red. | ed. the f 
| te rat rt rr r ; ] Lhe 
:, ' 
Nevad 
ild be per: ed ther 
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( lidates for ad : 3 sy 
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minimum standard for tinu 
( the ul versit 
0 \N AT N AND ADMINIST \ N 
In the latter half of the report the tel 
tion and ad stration of the ul r 
t tne traini! y ind experience t the I 
the work and remuneration of the t 
g staff, the distribut of expenses, and the 
more important unit ts are presented. Cer- 
tall lusions and statements of the « 
ttee are of general interest 
The report declares that the university 1s 
well reanized It approves the system of 
dministration of the separate colleges throug! 
deans and college faculties, 1 the general 
covernment of the university by means of t 
niversity senate and the council of adr 
tration, the latter body composed of the pr 
dent and deans. It makes certain suggestions 
$s to possible modifications of det s or 1 
system 
It notes that there are three common]; 
cepted tests which indicate in a general way 


whether or not 
possess power of 


are: (1) 
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devel 


cial effort should be 


pment of mining in Nevada, spe- 
the 
Mine 3. 
should in time be the equal of any 
the United States. It is 


made to increase 
and influence of the Mackay School of 
The school 
mining school in 
recommended: 
That as 


the resources of iniversity permit 


graduate courses in 


The 


mining be established. 


econd of the two principal 


industries 


The college of 


agriculture. agri- 


ndic 


university 


culture is more ha 





ision of the 
and experimental space and equipment. The 
imperative and foremost need of the college is 


the 


ra reasonable 


a building large enough to contain pres- 
ent departments and to allow fi 


and 


rec 


growth in students 
This the e 

Nevada’s 
less than one half the number of new teachers 
needed The 


life, however, are so unl 


teaching materials. 


mmittee ymmends. 


agencies supply 


teacher-training 


every year. conditions of rural 


ike those of most other 


states, the problems of the rural school teach- 


ers are so peculiar, that the 
the native. The 


effort to in- 


effective in meeting them than 


state should therefore make an 


crease largely the supply of teacher 


native 
The committee recommends: 
That the Nevada State Normal Schoel 


largely merged in the college of arts and sciences) 


(da) now 
be reconstituted and given a measure of adminis 
trative independence. 

(b) That the legislature consider the advisabil- 
ity of abolishing county normal schools and of pay- 
Ne 
vada State Normal School for all qualified candi- 


dates 100 


ing railroad fares to within 100 miles of the 


who live more than miles distant from 


Reno. 
(c) That 


state 


a building be provided for the Ne 


vada Normal School. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The last chapter of the report sums up the 
committee’s findings as presented in the earlier 
sections. It concludes with the following 


statement: 


If the committee were to formulate its ideal for 


a university in a state of the character of Nevada, 


In view 


it would be in terms somewhat as follows: 


scope 
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of a sn i por ation and insistent local needs the 
institution would devote itself solely to the educa 


tion and service of the citizens of its own state 
It would consist of few colleges and departments 
Exclusive of a college of arts and science designed 


to give 
scholarship to 


those who can take advantage of 


them (and the number should increase as fast as 
possible), it would maintain technical and profes 
sional courses only in lines contributory to the 
major vocations of the state It w 1 re grr 

a special obligation to pr le enough trained 
teachers to insure to the tate an evenly served 


and effective iblie-school svysten With resn 
to the 1 ber of students in residenes t would 
be a small institution It would, indeed, regard 


those who frequent it a m 


oversight, a more intensive training than 


lence in those few departments which the special 
needs of its constituency have called into being 
It w 1 press for means to secure men and equ 
ment to win such a reputation It would convince 
the state of the essential soundness of this pr 


bigness of the opportunity thus pre 


sented. It would reinforce its appeal by 
itself the state’s 
all 


life, the material interests, the intellectual and so 


center of inquiry and 


tion for forms of knowledge bearing on th 


welfare of the eitizens. 


The foundations for such an institution in Ne 


already laid. 


Comp: 


velopment of higher education 


simple of solution. This ideal, if it should com 


mend itself to the peonle of the state, the Univer 


sity of Nevada can easily and presently attain. 


S. P. Capen 
R2EAU OF EDUCATION, 
GTON, D. C. 


WASH] 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 


STATISTICS 


RESULTS OF A RECENT SPELLING TEST 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


THE 


THE readers of SCHOOL AND Society may be 


interested in the results gained from a spelling 


test which was recently given by the writer 


to the members of the freshman class at the 


University of Iowa. Papers were written by 


503 members of the class, 238 girls and 265 

















cerulean 
incarcerate 
cervical 


fluctuate 
glacial 
gubernatorial 


tolerate 
tranquillity 
tyrant 


Errors 


a 
i wy , ‘ — 
\prin 28, 1917 SCHOOL AND SOCIET} 
vs. The primary object of the test was to t 
jiseover whether the study of Latin during regular ture? 
the high-school course had been of any value word was pr it 
for inculeating ability to spell Latin deriva- five seconds 
tives ind writ y 1 ¢ \ 
The following words were given: the students would 
: urally and without t 
ibhorrent commemorate inextricable 
accede econciliate intellectual they wer ids sed . 
accommodate conscience mediocre going to be graded at 
adolescent continuous necessary : .% 
, ‘ourse W no 
affluent connubial oblivious cour 
ambiguous copious pacifist spelling tl produce 
amorous corro! orate pernicious ‘I he f | table 
al pellate deficit possession . 7 
= , , ‘ Pt ‘ > 
arduous discipline propinquity lated by year i 
audacious egregious sanguine 
auspices enumerate sidereal Gt 
bellicose fallacious taciturn 


v 
‘ circuit incendiary vestige 
4 coerce inere lible 


ing 


rds I 


School 


used I 


Latin,” 


In cho these ware, 
‘Vocabulary High and 


picked words which were more oF less com- 


wi 


of 


monly used, and which were representative of 


the four years of study; 1. e., there are some 


words which are peculiar to an author, as 2 


rruleus to Virgil, and it might be supposed 


nify that the word w 
that Virgil students could spell the derivative tho eount was based 
cerulean better than students who had not read errors in each word. 


Virgil. The sh 


Latin words were then written down, and the 


Engli derivatives from these 





A secondary object 


results appeared during 


words given above were finally selected. Some jne the errors and tha 
of these words were selected because thev con- 4) : ae ‘ 
. there was any COrTTe i 
a hla consonants. others because of initi 
tain double consonants, others because of initial general mental ability 
” *,] ] - ” ° 
os - with the sound = sé others because ot 


Mental tests had 
the ending as “sidereal,” which nearly all the — fpeshmer 
students spelled with a final “ial,” and others fessor ] 


for various reasons apparent to the reader. me the use of his resu 
The test was given separately to the boys these tests and th 
and girls as they were gathered in a required errors for « f eig 


eourse of lectures given once a week respec- 


sake of sharp 
id not st 





tively by the dean of women and the adviser who h 





of men. In order that the students might not had it for four years 
Best 14 of 4-year girls, mental ability average 25.8, spelling 

Poorest 13 of 4-year girls, mental ability average 9.5, spelling 

Best 12 of 4-year boys, mental ability average 13.4, spelling 

Poorest 12 of 4-year boys, mental ability average 12.4, spelling 

Best 10 of 0-year girls, mental ability average 19.1, spelling 

Poorest 10 of 0-year girls, mental ability average — 14.2, spelling 

Best 10 of 0-year boys, mental ability average 5.0, spelling 

Poorest 10 of 0-year boys, mental ability average 27.2, spelling 
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The relative difficulty of the words in the 
list as computed by the Spearman coordination 
formula shows a coefficient of correlation of 
.93 for both girls and boys, Latin and non- 
Latin groups. The hardest words as measured 
by the standard of being missed by 50 per 
is groups are largely iden- 
tical for all th groups: 75 per cent. of the 


50 per cent. or more of the 


follow: 


incarcerate 


incendiary 


abhorrent corroborate 
accede ce rvical 
accommodate connubial 
appellate egregious sidereal 
bellicose fallacious taciturn 


cerulean gubernatorial tranquillity 


sanguine 


errors, as shown in the first table, is not sh irp 
enough to warrant the conclusion that the 
study of Latin has been of material aid for 
ai Ri eae eis 
conclusion is borne out by the fact that the 
difficulty of the words is practically identical 
for all the groups of students. The reason for 
this apparent anomaly is that Latin teachers 
do not teach English spelling, and spelling 
ability is probabls gained at an earlier age 
than that of the high schoo] 
correlation between general mental ability and 
spelling ability, as shown in the second tal 
is quite remarkable, and probably no one study 
can claim to have been of prime importance 
in producing mental ability. Third, that the 
girls spell appreciably better than the bi Vs. 

FREDERICK M. Foster 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON RURAL EDUCA 
TION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Tue fourth annual conference on the prob 
ems of rural life and education was held at 


the University of Pennsylvania, April § to 11, 


inder t t 
f Ed t was 
dred and ty-five m 
nence educat 
d Apr : mo: 7 n 
held. The program 
devoted 
: ural 
Wat 1 H. Wils sup 
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Provost Edgar Fahs Sn 
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